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pathy which is here displayed for affliction ; but with
Wilson much of the amusement arises from his peculiarly
scanty headgear and the confessed jealousy of those of
us who cannot face the weather with so little face pro-
tection.

It was Wilson's pleasant conceit (wrote Gherry-Garrard)
to keep his balaclava rolled up, so that his face was
bare, on such occasions, being somewhat proud of the
fact that he had not, as yet, been frost-bitten. Imagine
our joy when he entered the hut one cold windy evening
with two white spots on his cheeks which he vainly tried
to hide behind his dogskin mitts.

The hardihood of these two Spartans was always
a matter for envy and banter from their com-
panions, but not for emulation.

There is a stretching of limbs and an interchange
of morning greetings, garnished with sleepy humour.
Wilson and Bowers meet in a state of nature beside a
washing basin filled with snow and proceed to rub
glistening limbs with this chilling substance. A little
later with less hardihood some others may be seen making
the most of a meagre allowance of water (Scott).

And yet in civilization Wilson had been sus-
ceptible to cold, and had always much ado to
restore his circulation after his morning's cold bath.

The characteristic of his lectures was their
simplicity and clarity. He was called upon for
three, and he prepared them with the same care
and thoroughness that he gave to all his other
work. His own notes of them have been preserved,
but those taken at the time by Scott and others
are not without interest also. He opened the
lecture series with a paper on ' Antarctic Flying
Birds,' and in this explained his own theory of
pigmentation (that in which he had supported the
view of Millais). c Does the absence of pigment,9